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The Negro in American Life 
The elaborate studies of Negro problems in this country, carried on by funds granted by the Carnegie 
Corporation® and published recently by Harper & Brothers, present a picture of the whole scene which 
has not been available previously. 


The Carnegie Corporation thought it desirable to have 
these studies carried on under a general director who could 
“approach his task with a fresh mind, uninfluenced by 
traditional attitudes or by earlier conclusions.” Therefore, 
a social scientist was brought in from a country “with no 
background or traditions of imperialism which might 
lessen the confidence of the Negroes in the United States 
as to the complete impartiality of the study and the 
validity of its findings.” Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, a professor 
in the University of Stockholm and economic adviser to 
the Swedish government, was the scholar selected. 


“An American Dilemma” 


In An American Dilemma he summarizes all the studies 
and interprets them in a very striking way. Students of 
specific aspects of the problems under review may differ at 
certain points. But his analysis and conclusions should be 
pondered by thoughtful Americans, white and Negro, 
North and South. He approaches the problem from the 
viewpoint of “American ideals and the American con- 
science,” and then considers racial stereotypes and the 
data on race differences revealed by research, population 
and migration, economics, politics, justice, social ine- 
quality, social stratification, leadership and concerted 
action, the Negro community, and the “dilemma” which 
the United States faces in its treatment of its Negro 
citizens today. It is arranged so that each section can 
be read separately. Only a summary of the introductory 
chapters and the conclusions are presented here. 

Dr. Myrdal is convinced that “at bottom” the real 
Negro problem is the conflict “in the heart of the Ameri- 
can” between, “on the one hand, the valuations preserved 
on the general plane which we shall call the ‘American 
Creed, where the American thinks, talks, and acts under 
the influence of high national and Christian precepts, and, 


* An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and American 
Sees By Gunnar Myrdal. New York, 1944. $7.50. (2 
vols. ) 

Myth of the Negro Past. By Melville J. Herskovits. New 
York, 1941. $4.00, (See INForMATION SeErvIcE of June 13, 1942, 
for a review.) 

Characteristics of the American Negro. Edited by Otto Kline- 
berg. New York, 1944. $4.00. 

Patterns of Negro Segregation. By Charles S. Johnson. New 
York, 1943. $3.50. 
$450. Negro’s Share. By Richard Sterner. New York, 1943. 
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on the other hand, the valuations on specific planes of 
individual and group living,” where his outlook is domi- 
nated by “personal and local interests; . . . considerations 
of community prestige and conformity ; group prejudice,” 
to say nothing of a wide variety of economic and social 
influences. The behavior of Americans, white and Negro, 
is “the outcome of a compromise between valuations, 
among which the equalitarian ideal is one.” In order to 
defend their behavior to themselves people try to focus 
attention on certain valuations. This, Dr. Myrdal believes, 
is the way in which “bluntly false” stereotypes of the 
Negro develop. His starting point in the whole study is 
“the ordinary man’s own ideas, doctrines, theories and 
mental constructs.” 

Fundamentally, the Negro problem is the white man’s 
problem since he holds “practically all the economic, 
social and political power.” Indeed, the “entire life” of 
the Negroes and their opinions on the Negro problem are 
mainly “secondary reactions to more primary pressures 
from the side of the dominant white majority.” Thus, 
“the Negro problem is an integral part of . . . the whole 
complex of problems in the larger American civilization. 
It cannot be treated in isolation.” 

Americans, Dr. Myrdal points out, are “accustomed to 
inscribe their ideals in laws, ranging from their national 
Constitution to their local traffic rules.” At the same 
time, they have “a relatively low degree of respect for 
law and order.” The conflict between these two attitudes 
is “a central theme in all angles of the Negro problem.” 
Indeed, the “subordinate position of Negroes is perhaps 
the most glaring conflict in the American conscience and 
the greatest unsolved task for American democracy.” 

Both the Negro leaders and the broad masses are “im- 
prisoned in the Negro problem.” For both of them this 
“fettering of the Negro spirit . . . is not accomplished so 
much by simple discrimination as by the prejudice inherent 
even in the most friendly but restrictive expectancy, in- 
cluding the expectancy of the Negro people.” The stereo- 
types of white Southerners to the effect that there is no 
Negro problem cover “a volcanic ground . . . of moral 
tension and need for escape and defense.” Similar state- 
ments from Negro leaders in the South seem to be “part 
of the moral tribute expected from those leaders at all 
public interracial affairs.” The white group is “intent 
upon preserving the status quo,” the Negroes on “relief 
from pressure from the dominant group.” 
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In the South the “public affairs of community and 
state are ordinarily discussed as if Negroes were not part 
of the population.” Yet “hardly any public issue of im- 
portance” is “free from a heavy load of the race issue.” 
Both on the emotional and the intellectual level white 
Southerners tend to suffer from ‘ta deep-seated ambiva- 
lence” toward Negroes with equally deep appreciation of 
their good qualities and bitterness against them. Such 
mental contradictions are sometimes apparent in legal 
enactments, as in the “all embracing Jim Crow doctrine 
‘equal but separate.’ These “inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions” are “symptoms of much deeper, unsettled 
conflicts of valuations.” 

The “remarkable” ignorance of white Southerners 
about Negroes is “part of the escape apparatus.” They 
“practically never” see a Negro except as a servant or in 
“standardized and formalized caste situations.” ‘This 
ignorance is “a tense and highstrung restriction and 
distortion of knowledge.” Northerners, too, show an 
“astonishing” lack of information but it is more “simple 
and unemotional than in the South.” Most Northerners 
have no idea of the effects of the discriminations against 
Negrocs in which they themselves take part. “Yo get 
publicity is of the highest strategic importance to the 
Negro people” for the “great majority of white people in 
America,” North and South, would give the Negro “a 
substantially better deal if they knew the facts.” Dut 
this is very difficult because of “the opportunistic desire of 
the whites for ignorance.” 

The Negro problem is more than a minority problem 
because Negroes are regarded as unassimilable. The 
caste line is “based upon . . . the anti-amalgamation 
doctrine.” Yet in spite of the “strong social sanctions 
against intermarriage tied to that doctrine” most white 
people are indifferent to the “real but illicit miscegenation” 
between white men and Negro women. This refusal to 
consider amalgamation is “the common denominator” in 
the problem in the entire country. In the white man's 
theory of “color caste’ the concern for “race purity” is 
“basic”; “social equality” is rejected in order to hinder 
iniscegenation. 

The “rank order of discrimination” according to most 
white men is 1. “the bar against intermarriage and sexual 
intercourse involving white women”; 2. discrimination in 
regard to behavior in personal relations; 3. segregation 
in the use of public facilities; 4. “political disfranchise- 
ment”; 5. discrimination in the courts and by public 
servants; 6, discriminations in economic matters such as 
credit, jobs or public relief. Negroes resist most the 
economic discriminations, which seem least important to 
the white man, and are only slightly interested in the 
marriage matter. 

Both Negro leaders and the Negro masses accept the 
white anti-amalgamation doctrine though they make 
reservations in regard to the “equal natural endowments” 
of both races, to “exploitative illicit amalgamation” and 
to the Negro doctrine that intermarriage should not be 
illegal. Negro leaders insist that Negroes do not want 
to “intrude upon white people’s lives,” but Southern white 
people demand that “all Negroes” should be “excluded 
... from the ordinary symbols of respect.” The main race 
struggle today is over the lower levels of discrimi- 
nation which “increasingly larger groups of white people 
are prepared” to condemn. The rules, it should be noted, 
are “primarily to govern the Negro’s behavior,” not that 
of whites. 

“The decreasing discrimination as we go from South 
to North in the United States is apparently related to a 


weaker basic prejudice.” In the North its rationalization 
is “kept hidden.” That is to say, legislators obey the 
American Creed by enacting laws to punish discrimina- 
tions which “as a matter of routine are committed daily 
by the great majority of white citizens.” 

Dr. Myrdal insists that there is “a general interde- 
pendence between all the factors in the Negro problem, 
\Vhite prejudice and discrimination keep the Negro low 
in standards of living, health, education, manners and 
morals. This, in its turn, gives support to white preju- 
dice.” In the past white prejudice and low Negro stand- 
ards have about balanced each other. But if either factor 
changes the other will also change so that the whole system 
will move “in the direction of the primary change, but 
much further.” Thus, a rise in Negro employment will 
mean a higher standard of living and more education for 
Negro youth, which, in turn, will improve the Negroes’ 
chances for employment. These changes might, of course, 
nove either upward or downward. A push upward on 
any one of the factors will have “a cumulative effect on 
Negro status.” But it is very important how these 
measures are applied. 

Race prejudice is actually decreasing, Dr. Myrdal be- 
lieves. One reason is the influence of the American Creed. 
Another reason is that in their great institutions, such as 
the school and the church, people show less prejudice 
than in their everyday lives. For they have “placed in 
them their ideals of how the world rightly ought to be.” 

Looking toward the future, Dr. Myrdal believes that 
“there is bound to be a redefinition of the Negro’s status 
in America as a result of this War.” The really important 
changes in the Negro problem “are made up of changes in 
people’s beliefs and valuations.’ In regard to racial 
etiquette, the administration of justice, the provision of 
public services, and, potentially, political status the position 
of the Southern Negro was slowly improving before the 
War. But economically it was worsening. “The gradual 
destruction of the popular theory behind race prejudice 
is the most important of all social trends in the field of 
interracial relations.” This change is “probably irreversi- 
ble and cumulative.” At the same time the “Negro protest 
is rising, spurred by the improvement in education.” 
Negroes can no longer be regarded as “a patient, sub- 
missive minority.” 

Negroes want “to be accepted as Americans” and are 
“more unreservedly anti-fascist” than their white com- 
patriots.” At the same time they frequently “feel a satis- 
faction in the temporary adversities” of the white people 
in power. 

White people, Dr. Myrdal points out, have “the political 
power to make caste legal and orderly, whether with 
Negro consent or without it.” But they will not do so 
for they “cannot afford to compromise with the American 
Creed.” Since caste “cannot be recognized,” Negroes 
“are awarded the law as a weapon in the caste struggle.” 
In the North “almost everybody is against discrimination 
in general but, at the same time, almost everybody prac- 
tices discrimination in his own personal affairs.” 

The North will accept “a fundamental redefinition of 
the Negro’s status in America... if the change is pushed 
by courageous leadership.” The fact that labor union 
policies and labor legislation are increasingly matters of 
national action will make the economic change easier. In 
the South the tensions may lead to “violent reactions” for 
a time but Dr. Myrdal thinks that eventually even the 
conservative white Southerners can be won over to equali- 
tarian reforms. 

The North cannot compromise with the white South on 
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the Negro problem because of the importance of the color 
jssue in international affairs. If colored nations still 
feel white scorn after they have become powerful then 
they are “likely to become indoctrinated by a race preju- 
dice . . . which can be satistied only by the whites’ humil- 
jation and subjugation.” lew white Americans realize 
all the implications of American leadership in the world. 
“America is free to choose whether the Negro shall remain 
her liability or become her opportunity.” But if she makes 
the second choice, “she has to do something big and do 
it soon. 


Negro’s Share” 


Dr. Richard Sterner, a Swedish sociologist who came 
with Dr. Myrdal to work on these studies, summarizes 
here data showing the position of Negroes as compared 
with whites in regard to employment and unemployment, 
the family, family income, family expenditures, food con- 
sumption, expenditures for goods and services other than 
food and housing, rural and urban housing. Another 
aspect of the subject is the status afforded the Negro in 
government programs for social welfare. The picture is 
appalling. Unfortunately, there is no summary of the 
book as a whole. 

Southern Negroes have been leaving the farms more 
rapidly than whites in recent years. But only in domestic 
service, unskilled and semiskilled work, had there been 
any proportionate increase in Negro employment from 
1910 to the present war emergency. 

Studies of the income of non-relief families indicated 
that in the urban South white incomes were, on the 
average, three times as large as Negro incomes. In the 
rural South the incomes of Negro farm operators were 
nearer those of the white sharecroppers than of white 
farmers. Studies of incomes in comparison with a budget 
for “an emergency level of living” show that “the median 
incomes of all nonrelief colored families sampled were 
substantially below the cost of this budget,’ except for 
a few northern cities. But the median incomes for white 
nonrelief families were considerably higher. The Con- 
sumer Purchases Study indicated that “in the same income 
groups Negro families usually had smaller deficits and 
larger surpluses than white families of the same type.” 

Negroes spend a higher proportion of their incomes 
for food than do whites because of their lower incomes. 
“... There can be little question that whites obtain a 
better supply of those foods that are particularly impor- 
tant for the maintenance of health.” But “with increases 
in income Negro families increase their consumption of 
the protective foods more rapidly than whites.” ‘Under 
the present system the overwhelming majority of the 
Negro population apparently is economically unable to 
meet its medical needs.” 

“Negroes spent less than whites for recreation both in 
general and at corresponding income levels.” They are at 
still more of a disadvantage since they are usually barred 
from parks and playgrounds in the South. But in a 
number of cities studied they spent more for education 
than whites “at every comparable income level.” 

Rural Southern Negroes “tend to live in the poorest 
houses of all in that part of the country in which rural 
housing generally is poor.” At the time of the Farm- 
Housing Survey ten per cent of all Negro farm families 
were without sanitary facilities of any kind. 

Urban housing for Negroes also is far worse than for 
whites. The National Health Survey found that non- 
relief colored families in southern cities “lived in homes 
which were less frequently equipped with adequate toilet 
facilities than were the homes of white families on relief.” 
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In many Southern cities the slum problem is one of Negro 
housing. 

Dr. Sterner is convinced that “public relief has helped 
Negroes much more than whites,” even though it is more 
difficult for Negroes than for whites to obtam relief and 
the benefits are often lower than for whites. In 1935-36 
from a tenth to almost a third of Southern Negro urban 
and village families received relief at some time during 
the year. Even so, it seems that “the means tests applied 
to Negroes were more severe than those applied to white 
applicants for relief.” In the North the proportion of 
Negro families on relief was much higher. 

‘The Negro’s share of jobs on WPA in recent years has 
“exceeded his proportion in the total population.” This, 
too, has been more marked in the North. But they had 
lower work-relief earnings on the average than did whites. 
In regard to the CCC it seems that Negro enrollment was 
in proportion to population but they were “under-repre- 
sented from the viewpoint of relative needs.” The NYA 
has provided “proportionate representation of Negro 
young people on its program.” 

While more Negroes are receiving old age assistance 
than their proportion of the population it is unlikely that 
this is true “in terms of their economic situation.” The 
incidence of need for aid to dependent children is far 
greater among Negroes, but in some states they have 
“scarcely benefited from aid to dependent children.” 

While Negroes are represented in the FSA loan pro- 
gram in proportion to their numbers in the population in 
most Southern states, their need, again, is far greater 
than that of white families. 

In regard to public housing Dr. Sterner fears that the 
policies of the Federal Housing Administration in accept- 
ing segregation may “make urban Negroes more re- 
stricted in their residential areas than they were before.” 
Negroes have, however, been “represented in subsidized 
housing projects to a much greater extent than in the 
general population.” But the projects have failed to 
provide for the most needy. On the whole the USHA 
program has “strengthened rather than weakened housing 
segregation.” 


“Patterns of Negro Segregation” 


In this volume Charles S. Johnson, director, department 
of social sciences, Fisk University, considers racial segre- 
gation in all its various forms: in the treatment of Negroes 
in public and quasi-public services, in commercial estab- 
lishments and professional services; in employment 
(before and during the present war) ; in racial etiquette ; in 
housing and education. He considers also the evolution of 
racial legislation and the development of civil rights legis- 
lation. The ideology of the color line and the effect of 
discrimination on the Negroes are also studied. To a 
considerable extent this analysis is based on special 
investigations in three counties in the rural South, in five 
large Southern cities, in two large “border” cities, and 
in Chicago and New York in the North. 

Dr. Johnson points out that within the general frame- 
work of racial segregation there is so wide a variation in 
the behavior demanded that it is sometimes difficult for 
Negroes to know what is expected of them. A few illus- 
trations may be cited. In a federal office building in 
Nashville there are separate rest rooms for white and 
Negro employes but there is no segregation in the public 
rest rooms. In some office buildings in Atlanta all Negroes 
must ride up in the elevator designated for Negroes but 
any car will take them down. At one railroad station in 
Baltimore they are served in the restaurant; in the other 
“they never try.” 
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There is a wide variation in the “racial etiquette” de- 
manded as between rural and urban communities, the 
lower and upper South, and by class position. There are 
so many variations in the effecting of segregation in street 
cars and buses that “it is unsafe at times for a Negro to 
get involved unless he knows the local customs very well.” 

Segregated schools raise very serious questions, as is 
well known. While the laws provide that they shall be 
“separate but equal, there has been gross discrimination 
in actual provisions for the two races, . . . and some 
legislation specifically provides for unequal payment for 
white and Negro teachers.” Four states forbid the 
education of white and Negro students together in any 
institution, public or private. Virginia still has white 
teachers in Negro schools but in Florida it is a criminal 
offense for teachers of one race to instruct pupils of 
another. 

Dr. Johnson sums up his discussion of the different 
types of segregation as follows: “The ubiquitous color 
line in the United States . . . traces a varied and complex 
pattern. It is less often seen and defined than discreetly 
or defiantly sensed by Negroes, and imperiously or in- 
definitely felt by whites.” 

Dr. Johnson finds that there are “at least four major 
patterns” in the attitude of Negroes toward the color line: 
“acceptance, avoidance, direct hostility and aggression, 
and indirect or deflected hostility.” Differences in the 
degree to which Negroes accept “racial etiquette” depend 
largely upon “class position, educational and general 
cultural level, and the type of situation involving interracial 
behavior.” Lower-class groups take discrimination more 
or less “for granted” but “upper-class groups” accept it but 
“resent it.” Avoidance of direct physical contact with 
whites is common in all classes. 

In the border areas “there is frequently more conscious- 
ness of the problem of keeping the Negro in his place, and 
less certainty in the Negro group about what that place is.” 
Overt expressions of hostility seem “to be limited to the 
so-called ‘bad niggers’ and the more aggressive upper- 
class Negroes, in situations which they are unable to 
avoid by reasonable means.” Lower-class Negroes may 
express it covertly by “petty sabotage, unexplained quit- 
ting of jobs, gossip, pseudo-ignorant malingering.” Mid- 
dle- and upper-class Negroes can refuse to buy where 
they are ill-treated. Arousing outside public opinion is 
another method of indirect attack. Indirect aggression is 
resorted to by those who “privately nurse intense hos- 
tility toward whites.” 

In the North where discrimination is “more subtle’’ the 
more common forms of aggression are “vehement verbal 
assertion of rights,” suing the white offenders and use 
of the ballot. The Negro press and the work of such 
organizations as the Urban League and the N.A.A.C.P. 
are also methods of attacking discrimination. The author 
believes there is more covert hostility in the South than 
overt expression of it in the North in spite of the greater 
freedom for the latter. 


“Characteristics of the American Negro” 


This volume of the series, edited by Otto Klineberg of 
Columbia University, is devoted to an analysis of the 
characteristics of the American Negro both psychologically 
and physically. There is a brief discussion by Guy B. 
Johnson of the University of North Carolina on “The 
Stereotype of the American Negro.” This “indicates the 
widespread tendency to look upon the Negro as inferior, 
and to ascribe to him qualities of intellect and personality 
which mark him off with some definiteness from the 


surrounding white American population. . . . Even those 
which may be regarded as favorable have the flavor of 
inferiority about them.” 


An analysis of the studies made of Negro intelligence 
and personality is presented by Dr. Klineberg. He finds 
“much evidence to the effect that the physical character- 
istics of Negroes and whites respectively have no demon- 
strable relationship to qualities of intellect and person. 
ality.” There is no proof of “fundamental, inherited in- 
tellectual differences between these two groups. Where 
differences are found, they appear to be the consequence 
of other than biological factors.” True, “intelligence tests 
have demonstrated that for the American Negro popula- 
tion as a whole the average mental performance on these 
tests is lower than that of the whites with whom they have 
been compared. On the side of personality, also, there are 
some indications that the groups do differ in some respects. 
In spite of this, the range of characteristics of the two 
groups appears to be the same, and the overlapping great.” 

The various studies on attitudes toward other races are 
analyzed by Eugene L. Horowitz of the College of the 
City of New York. Such attitude tests are inadequate as 
a measuring instrument but the “uniformly low position 
occupied by the American Negro in so many of the 
attitude studies reported . . . is in itself an indication of 
the prevalence of the stereotypes with which this survey 
started.” This shows, according to the editor of the volume, 
that “the content of the stereotype is employed as an 
explanation of, and justification for, the expression of the 
attitude.” 

The problems faced by the hybrid and the problem of 
miscegenation are discussed by Louis Wirth of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Herbert Goldhamer of Leland 
Stanford University. Apparently there is less intermar- 
riage and miscegenation now than formerly. Studies of 
hybrids point against “any essential inferiority . . . and 
against the argument that the process of racial intermix- 
ture is biologically harmful.” 

A study of the prevalence of mental disorders among 
American Negroes by Benjamin Malzberg of the New 
York State Department of Mental Hygiene reaches a 
conclusion similar to that of the other studies in this field: 
“".. There are differences, but these differences cannot 
safely be interpreted as due to a permanent and ineradica- 
ble divergence, On the contrary, their most logical expla- 
nation is to be found in the variations in the living condi- 
tions of the two groups.” 

Dr. Klineberg points out that all the individual contrib- 
utors “agree that psychological differences between Ne- 
groes and whites, though’ they may exist, are temporary. 
... Asa part of the American people, Negroes partake of 
the psychological quality of all Americans. What differ- 
ences there are appear to depend on existing discrepan- 
cies in the opportunities offered to the two groups.” 


Interracial Practices in the Y. W. C. A. 


The National Board of the Y.W.C.A. has recently 
made a study of The Interracial Practices in Community 
Y.W.C.A.’s' which will be available very shortly from the 
Womans Press. The writers comment that “The best 
way to have interracial democracy is to practice it,” and 
“The least desirable means are those which treat interra- 


cial relationships . . . as though they were theoretical and 
abstract.” 


1 Conducted by Juliet O. Bell and Helen J. Wilkins. New York, 
Womans Press, 1944, 75 cents. 
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